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Let Us Be Thankful 


we soft breezes blow and the sun shines we may sometimes forget to 
be thankful; but a stiff wind from the north and swirling, stinging 
flurries of snow remind us to thank our heavenly Father for warm clothing 
steaming-hot food, warm, comfortable rooms, and cozy beds. Frozen rivers and 
streams and long sloping hills covered with snow make us thankful for ou 
healthy bodies that make the joys of skating and sledding possible. We have 
another reason this year for appreciating strong, sturdy bodies. Daddy’s car will 
be left in the garage much of the time, and it will be necessary for boys and 
gitls who used to ride to school to walk. Not only will boys and girls have to 
walk, but grownups will have to walk too, and we shall all be stronger for it. 

The leaves of the calendar are turning rapidly: Thanksgiving, Christma, 
and then the new year. In the January issue of WEE WisDoM we shall have: 
surprise for you, a new department called ““What Can Your Pet Do?”’ This de. 
partment will take the place of “Our Hobbies.” Almost every family has a pe 
that is a joy to the whole household, and of course everybody likes to talk about 
his pet! This department offers you a chance to tell about your pet. So write 
your letter now and tell us all the cute, cunning, smart tricks that your pet can 
do. If you hurry, your letter may be in the January issue. 

We have another surprise for you too! After the August WEE Wispoy 
was published, many of you girls sent us paper dolls with outfits that you had 
designed and drawn yourselves. We have selected one of these dolls for the 
January number. If you girls can send us enough good dolls, we shall have 
Dorothy Wagstaff redraw them, and your own dolls will be featured in We 
Wispom. Study your designs carefully, and make your dolls and their clothes 
just as attractive as you can, and send them to WEE WiIsDoM, 917 Tracy, Kansi 
City, Mo. Perhaps it would be interesting to design dresses that you would like 


for yoursel ves. 
nn 


A happy Thanksgiving to you! 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Ente 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar. 3, 18 
ee for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, authori 

t. 2 

Jane Palmer, editor. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, Progress, and Wee Wis)’ 
All of these magazines may be obtained from Unity School and from Unity centers. Unity and Duily Wo 
may be purchased from leading and . Sub ion price of all magazines, $l 
year. Single copies: Weekly Unity, 5 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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Folded their hands and bowed each head 


And thanked the Father for Indian bread, “1: 
Senko wide, By Jean Leathers Phillips 


And grapes and apples and nuts beside. 


Their home was of logs, their clothes homespun, 
And their free new country had just begun. 

And there was wood for the fireplace deep; 
Leaf ticks for beds on which to sleep; 

And Mother and Father and hope and love, 

And faith in the dear good God above. 


So Truman and Henry and Patience and Joe 
Bowed them thankfully long ago 

And said a prayer; for glad were they 

On the very first Thanksgiving Day. 
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Story by 
Elizabeth Pierce 


‘67H, DEAR!” sighed Helen. ‘Tomorrow isn’t 
going to seem a bit like Thanksgiving.” 

“Why, Helen, haven’t you anything to be thank- 
ful for this year?” her Mother asked in surprise. 

“Not the things I like best at Thanksgiving time,” 
Helen pouted. “There won’t be any snow, and we 
can’t have dinner at Aunt Jessie’s with all the cousins 
and aunts and uncles.” 

“But see how green this California sunshine makes 
the grass,” Mother said as she came over to the 
window beside Helen. ‘And look at those chrysan- 
themums. We never before had flowers blooming 
in our garden at Thanksgiving time.” 


4 November 


“There are many more than 
three things that I’m thankful 
for!” Helen said earnestly 


“I like snow much better than sunshine at Thanks- 
giving,” Helen insisted, the corners of her mouth 
still drawn down. 

“Well, run along to school now,” Mother said. 
“There’s John waiting for you.” As she stooped 
down to kiss Helen good-by she added, “Before we 
have our Thanksgiving dinner tomorrow, I want 
you to tell me three things that you are thankful 
for:” 

“I don’t think there are three,’ Helen answered 
as she shut the door behind her and wént down 
the walk to meet John. 9 

John and his mother and father and-little sister 
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Betty were spending their first winter in California 
too. They lived in the next block. John and Helen 
were in the same grade, and they walked to school 
together every morning. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Helen?” John asked 
when he saw tears still standing in her eyes. 

“N-nothing,” Helen murmured. “Only I don’t 
like Thanksgiving in California.” 

“You don’t?” John exclaimed. “Why, I think it’s 
great. We can play games outdoors every day and 
have lots of fun.” 

“But I want snow,” Helen insisted. “And Thanks- 
giving dinner will be so lonely.” 

“Are you sure it will be lonely?” John asked. 

“Of course. How could it help but be lonely with 
just Mother and Father and me?” Helen complained. 

John did not answer, but there was a twinkle in 
his eye that made Helen forget for a minute to be 
sorry for herself. 

“John, you know something that you aren’t tell- 
ing me,” she accused. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” John cocked his 
head on one side and gave such a big smile that 
Helen had to smile too. 

“Oh, John, it must be something nice! Please tell 
me,” Helen begged. 

“You'll know tomorrow,” John answered. “But 
there’s the school bell. I'll race you to the steps.” 

Helen was so excited when she reached the steps 


"just as John did that she laughed out with joy. She 


could not be unhappy long with John and the other 
children around. 

The next morning Helen went with Mother and 
Father to the Thanksgiving services at church. John 
and his mother and father and little Betty were 


there too. Helen thought the church looked beautiful, 
decorated with long sprays of bright-red berries. It 
made her happy to stand there between Mother and 
Father and sing hymns of praise with them. 

After services Father suggested that Helen take 
a walk with him. 

“Yes,” Mother agreed. “You will enjoy a walk. I 
can’t go with you, for I shall have to finish getting 
the dinner ready. But I shan’t need any help for at 
least an hour.” 

Helen took Father’s hand and soon found herself 
chatting and laughing merrily as they walked. She 
did not feel a bit sad on this Thanksgiving Day. 
The sun was bright, the air was fresh, the grass and 
trees were green in the gardens they passed, and 
there were beds of gay flowers. Birds were hop- 
ping across the grass. The people they met seemed 
happy and friendly too. . 

When they reached home Helen’s cheeks were 
pink, and her eyes were as bright as the sunshine. 
She fairly danced into the kitchen to her mother. 

“Oh, it’s a beautiful day, Mother!” she cried. 
“And now I want to help with the dinner.” 

“You can finish setting the table for me,” Mother 
said. “I thought we would eat out in the patio.” 

“What fun that will be!’ Helen clapped her 
hands as she stepped out into the patio and saw 
the table laid with a snowy cloth and a big bowl 
of their own yellow chrysanthemums in the center. 

“But, Mother,” Helen called back, ‘‘you have set 
seven places, and there are only three of us.” 

Just then the door chimes sounded, and Mother 
hurried to the front door without stopping to an- 
swer Helen. 

Helen listened. She could (Please turn to page 28) 


If all who fell down 
Started to cry, 
What a world this would be: 
Oh, me! and oh, my! 


Now there’s a boy named John: 
When he tumbles down, 


Falling Down 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


Then there is his sister, 
The three-year-old Jane: 


If you should fall down, 
J(°-2 Just brush off the dirt, 
And then start to laugh, 
And you'll find it won’t hurt! 


If every small child 
Keeps a smile on his face, 


Why, he doesn’t cry, She just keeps on laughing Oh, this world will be 
And he doesn’t frown! And gets up again! A most wonderful place! 
Ss D Oo M — 
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Story by 
Cecile Pearson 


Pictures by 
Violet LaMont 


ai HAT a peach! Boy, oh, boy! And wouldn’t 

it just fit on the shack table!” Derril Lewis 
said to himself excitedly, appraising the little second- 
hand radio in Bloom’s window. 

Only $4.79! A real Jason-Warner too! No aerial. 
No ground. No direct current. A fellow could take it 
with him anywhere, Derril thought; fishing, camping 
—right out to his shack back of the house where 
the fellows could all listen and it wouldn’t bother 
anybody at all! 

Derril was whistling through his teeth, his hands 
deep in his pockets, his eyes shining. “If nobody 
gets it before Friday, it'll be mine!” he promised 
himself. 

Every day for a week he had left home a little 
early for his paper route just so he could stop and 
look at the little radio, to make sure it was still 
there. Now he studied it closely. It was really new, 
covered in that tweedy-looking stuff, with a neat 
double tan-and-orange stripe around its middle. It 
was compact and light, and had a handle on top 
for carrying. 

When Derril got on his bike, carrying his paper 
pouch, which was lettered “Danville Clarion,” he 
was so occupied with thoughts of the Jason-Warner 
that he practically ran over Bob Davis without even 
seeing him. 


6 November 


When Bob yelled, “Hi, there!” Derril did not 
hear him, and went whistling away a little late to 
collect his papers off the Danville bus. Every day 
the driver brought the papers from the city and left 
them for Derril on the-corner of Poplar Street— 
three huge bundles of them. 

All the way down Green Street, cutting in and 
out of traffic, Derril was thinking of the little Jason- 
Warner. Why, it was just as good as new. It was a 
little beauty! Must have cost around twelve dollars 
once. 

Every week Derril gave his mother half his wages 
to help buy schoolbooks and things until Dad’s new 
fruit market got to paying better. Derril liked to 
help at home. But he did want that radio so very 
much! He wished now that he had started saving 
for one sooner. When he thought of the possibility 
that someone else might buy the radio before he 
could save enough money for it, his heart gave an 
extra thump. Last night after his last paper was out 
he had raced home and built a natty little table out 
of an apple box and stained it brown. He put it 
right beside his bunk in the shack, ready for the 
portable. Boy, couldn't he listen to “Trail Blazers” 
when he got that radio! 

At the corner of Poplar and Green Street, Dertil 
saw the bus. It had just pulled up. A woman was 
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getting on. There were his three bundles of papers. 
They plopped to the street before he got there. The 
automatic door of the bus still stood open. He could 
see the woman standing by the fare box. She seemed 
to be fumbling in her purse for fare. Derril did not 
look at her closely, but in his mind was a fragment 
of thought—her back seemed familiar. He had just 
glimpsed the gray-brown curl of her hair under a 
gray felt hat. 

Derril leaned his bike against the curb. The bus 
doors had swung shut. He heard the register ring 
up the woman’s fare. The great motor’s gears meshed 
into low. He listened for the second speed and the 
third. Whoof! It was off with a whining rumble. He 
felt the wind suction as it sped away. 

But on the wind something whipped up from 
the bus steps, and swished into the air. It was a flying 
scrap of green paper. Whatever it was hit Derril fair 
on the nose, then settled like an eddying green leaf, 
gently zigzagging toward his feet. He stared at it 
unbelievingly. Certainly he was seeing things. Five- 
dollar bills did not come down like that from no- 
where! But there it was. A fiver! Neat and crisp and 
new. He had it in his shaking hand, gazing at it in 
wide-mouthed wonder. 

“Boy, oh, boy!” he gloated out loud. “Enough and 
then some!” He frantically pulled his bike up from 
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Derril took the little radio by the handle 
and hurried out with it 


the curb, jumped to the seat as he ran, and 
rode away standing up! His papers were 
forgotten. 

Derril did not ride. He flew. On up 
Poplar Street, short-cutting across Hays, 
dodging in and out of traffic, on toward 
Bloom’s. One thought only was in his 
mind: What if the radio were gone! 
What if it were! 

The crisp bill crackled in his pocket 
with the movement of his body. Let’s see, 
$4.79 from $5—leaves 21 cents, Derril 
thought. 

It was not until he neared the store that 
he suddenly remembered something. The 
woman on the bus—her back was familiar. 
The bill had flipped from the bus steps 
after she had got on. He had seen her 
fumbling with her purse, had heard the 
fare bell ring. But he had not really seen 
her face. He didn’t actually know who 
she was. He did not even know for sure 
that she had lost the bill. Anyway the 
fellows always said, “Finders keepers.” 
The time he lost his buckhorn knife, 
Bill Foster had found it and kept it. He had said, 
“Finders keepers.” 

Derril rode up to Bloom’s window. He had not 
dared to look yet. If the radio were gone! The very 
thought made his stomach turn over. It just had 
to be there. And it was! Right there in the same 
spot. 

His heart was pounding now. He actually dropped 
his bike when he got off. He let it lie right down 
on the sidewalk, and went inside the store. His 
heart was going bumpety-bump against his sides so 
hard that he could scarcely breathe. He did not look 
up when Mr. Bloom came up to the counter, peer- 
ing down over his glasses. 

“I want—I'd like to buy—that radio.” Derril 
pointed toward the window. Mr. Bloom lifted the 
radio out on the counter. Derril unfolded the five- 
dollar bill and pushed it toward Mr. Bloom, who 
took it between his two hands and snapped it taut, 
eyeing Derril over his glasses. It seemed as if the 
man were looking right through his mind. But he 
finally said: ““That’s a fine little set for a boy. You'll 
get a lot of fun out of it.” He was smiling. 

Derril took the radio off the counter and went out 
of the shop. 

The sun was shining and the sky was bright blue; 
but to Derril it did not look so bright as it had 
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looked before. Somehow a little of the snap had gone 
out of the day. Something was wrong. He tried to 
hum a tune as he rode away carrying the radio, but it 
sounded flat to his own ears and he was silent. 

Suddenly there was a heavy feeling in his chest, 
a kind of tight band around his throat. A new 
thought had struck him. The radio would have to be 
explained! He would have to talk to Mother when 
he got home. It would not be easy. 


There, it was out. Things ought to be all right now. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake!” was all his mother 
said. But she stood looking after him as he went on 
around the house toward the shack. Then she called, 
“Derril, where are your papers?” 

He had really not thought about the papers. But 
suddenly the realization struck him that there were 
three bundles of papers way down on Poplar Street, 


His wheel wobbled as he rode, holding the radio 


out from his side in one 
hand, steering with the other. 

Derril’s house was at the 
end of Willow Lane, at the 
top of a little hill. The paved 
street stopped before you got 
there, and a dirt road wound 
along under the sycamores 
and lacy willow trees. Der- 
ril got off his bike because 
the road was too steep for 
riding. With the radio hang- 
ing on the handle bar, he 
pushed the wheel slowly. 

Usually Derril whistled 
gaily as he plugged up the 
little hill toward the white 
cottage at the end of the 
lane. But today no whistle 
came from his lips. They 
were trying to form words 
that he was going to say to 
his mother. 

“A birthday gift—yes, a 
birthday gift from the manag- 
er of the Danville Clarion.” 
He'd say that. His birthday 
was next week, just three 
days after Bob Davis’s. 

He looked up and saw his 
mother. She was sweeping 
the porch. When she saw 
him coming, there was as- 
tonishment in her face. 

“Derril!’’ she called. 
“What are you doing home? 
Why, you've got a radio 
there! Where’d you get it? 


waiting to be delivered. He’d be at least a half 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of November 1 
All this week when day is done, 
Pll count my blessings one by 

om 

For the week of November 8 
I’m thankful for my family 
And all the things they do for 

me. 
For the week of November 15 


I’m thankful that I’m well and 
strong; 
It makes me happy all day long. 
For the week of November 22 


I’m thankful that I’m safe and 
free, 
That God is watching over me. 
For the week of November 29 


My joy in home and school and 


play 
Makes every day Thanksgiving 


Day 


hour late with them. 


“Oh, the bus was late. 
They haven't come yet. I’ve 
got to go back,” he shouted 
over his shoulder as he dis- 
appeared around the house. 

Now what had he said? 
When he had told one un- 
truth, another one had to 
come right after it! The band 
around his throat grew tight- 
er, and it seemed as if he 
could not say another word, 
true or false. He went into 
the shack and banged the 
door shut. He set the little 
radio down on the table he 
had made and looked at it. 
He waited for the thrill of 
seeing it there to quicken his 
heart. But the thrill did not 
come, and he turned away, 
yanking the door open. 

His mother stood just out- 
side, as if she had been wait- 
ing for him. 

“Derril,” she began. But 
he pushed past her, mutter- 
ing incoherently, “I’ve got to 
go, Mom.” 

The afternoon seemed 
long to Derril. But not long 
enough. He did not want it 
to end. He would have to go 
home and talk to Dad about 
the radio, perhaps answer 
questions. Even the thought 
of “Trail Blazers” held no 
appeal for him now; and Bob 


Why aren’t you on your route?” 

He had to talk fast, had to sound natural. He 
pretended to be having a struggle to get the radio 
off the handle bars. 

“IT got a five-dollar bill for my birthday from the 
Clarion—bought the radio at Bloom’s—$4.79.” 


8 November 


Davis and the other fellows would be sure to come 
to the shack as usual..He would have to tell them 
how he got the set, and try again to explain about 
the five dollars. He even toyed with the idea of not 
going home after his route was finished. 

He went up and down the streets, tossing papers 
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onto the porches. He did not think 
at all of what he was doing, but 
of how he was going to face Dad 
at suppertime. 

His route was done at four- 
thirty. There was time to kill. If 
he were home he could tune in on 
short wave. But somebody would 
be sure to ask quéstions. He 
would just loiter around a while, 
riding, and figuring out things. 

Finally he was passing Bloom’s 
window again. He just could not 
keep his eyes from turning that 
way. This time he did see Bob 
Davis. Bob was gazing into the 
shop window, looking at a new 
Jason-Warner portable. 

“Hi, Derr!’ he called. But his 
voice was not cheery, and he did 
not say any more. 

Derril stopped his bike and got 
off. It would help to chat with 
Bob. “What do you know?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” Bob answered la- 
conically. 

The boys stood side by side, 
looking into the window. 

“Nice radio,” Derril com- 
mented. 

“Yes,” was Bob’s short reply. 
Then he added, a note of wist- 
fulness in his voice: ‘There was a 
secondhand portable here this 
morning, a real Jason-Warner too. 
Oh, you were looking at it. I re- 
member. You almost ran over 
me.” 

It was a fine opportunity for 
Derril to tell Bob that he had 
bought the little set himself. But 
the tight band seemed to be 
around his throat again. Bob was 
saying something. 

“I wanted that secondhand ra- 
dio myself—the one that was 
here.” Bob sounded a little 
choked. He was looking down, 
scuffing his shoes on the walk. 
“Mother lost the five-dollar bill 
she had saved for my birthday. I 


guess I won’t get a portable at 
(Please turn to page 25) 


Words by Music by 
Edith Kent [QQvember Son May F. 
Battle Lawrence 
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Brings Thanksgiving’s 


the scar - let leaves are gone, Frost is white up- 
2. Now No-vem- ber, frost-y gray, 
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on the lawn. Har- vest fruits are gath-ered in, 
joy - ful day! For the fruits of sun and show'r— 
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I’ Grain is heaped in barn and bin. 


Birds, good-by! 


Gra-cious gifts for ev -’ry hour— Come, let’s sing! 
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Off they fly! Geese are honk-ing far and high! 
Lord, we bring Thanks to Thee for ev - ‘ry - thing 
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From “The Boy Who Found the King,” 
by Raymond MacDonald Alden 


COPYRIGHT, 1922 


Used special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company) 


Picture by Lola McColl Russell 


What the Story Told Last Month 

In a distant ocean there was once a large island, so 
large that it was divided into seven kingdoms, over which 
reigned seven kings. 

Strange to say, this island had no fresh water. There 
was an old legend that there had once been a great spring 
amply sufficient for all the seven kingdoms, but at some 
time the spring had been lost or had become filled up. You 
may imagine that each of the seven kings hoped that it 
might again be found within the limits of his own 
kingdom. 

At length there was born in one of the seven kingdoms 
a child named Philoxenus. Even when he was still a boy 
he was known as one likely to be a wise man. He very 
early resolved to devote his life to the great subject of the 
water supply. 5 

Philoxenus studied and traveled and read the Great 
Book, and finally he went to the king and told him that in 
order to find the hidden spring he felt certain the seven 
kingdoms must work together, and when they found it they 
must be ready to share it with one another. 

The king called his counselors together and they finally 
decided that anything would be er than things as 
they were. They consented that the king should invite the 
other six kingdoms to unite in the search for the spring. 


Part Two 


ie WOULD be a long story if I should tell of the 
excitement which the king’s letter stirred up in 
the other kingdoms. At first it seemed as if it might 
be only the beginning of a worse war than any they 
had had before. To give up all their fighting over 
the question of water was hard enough; but it was 
still harder to promise that whoever found the spring 
would share it with the rest. Some of them sent word 
that they would try the first proposal, but not prom- 
ise to follow the second. 


10 November 
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“Then,” said Philoxenus to the seven kings, “you 
might as well not come together at all, for the 
finding of the water would only bring more hatred 
and more war.” 


At last they all saw that this was true, and agreed 


to his plan. 
What, then, should they do first to carry on the 
search? By this time everyone turned naturally to 
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Philoxenus for guidance, and he was ready with 
an answer. 

“We have always supposed,” he said, “that the 
most likely place for the spring is in the center of 
the island, and there is where all our kingdoms join 
and our walls come together. Let us break away the 
walls at the place where they meet, and look there 
for the hidden spring.” 


From all the watchers there came 
shouts of “Look! Look!” 


This again caused no little commotion, for some 
of the kings objected strongly to tearing down any 
part of their walls of defense. What was to prevent 
their enemies from breaking through at once? 

“But when we. are all digging together,” said 
Philoxenus, “there will not be any enemies. And 
if we fail, the walls can be repaired again.” 

So at last, with a good deal of grumbling, they 
consented, and each king sent a force of workmen, 
armed with picks and crowbars and hammers and 
wedges, to break down the extreme inner end of his 
wall. Before they could begin this work they had 
first to clear away the great piles of bones and old 
weapons that for years and years had been piling up 
at the center of the island as a result of the fighting. 

When this was done they attacked the walls them- 
selves, and at last each of them was sufficiently 
broken to make an open space where the workmen 
of each of the kingdoms could look through and 
see those of the other six. And just as Philoxenus had 
been surprised when he had made his journey 
through the island, so all these men were surprised 
when they saw that their various enemies looked so 
little different from themselves. 

There was now, to be sure, an open space at the 
center of the island, but it was filled, far below the 
level of the ground, with solid stone and cement, 
where the foundations of the seven walls had come 
together and been made deep and solid. How 
should they ever begin digging for water in such a 
place? 

“There must be no stopping till we get to the 
earth itself,” said Philoxenus. “Let the workmen 
bring blasting powder, and blow these obstructions 
away. 

The seven kings gave their consent, and each con- 
tributed some blasting powder, which was put into 
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holes drilled deep in the stone. Then all the work- 
men and the onlookers drew back, while the fuses 
were lighted, and everyone within sight or hearing 
of the place waited with excitement for the explo- 
sion. 


Among them all no one was quite so excited as 
Philoxenus. It was he who had persuaded them to 
do this, and who believed more fully than anyone 
else that they would succeed. Moreover he had come 
so to hate the dividing walls which separated the 
seven kingdoms, that he said to himself, “This is 
the greatest day I have ever seen, even if we are no 
nearer to finding water than before, provided those 
foundations can be knocked into so many pieces 
that they can never be rebuilt.” 


It was indeed the greatest day he had ever seen. 
The fuse fired the powder, and the explosion shook 
the earth for miles around, while the air was filled 
with broken rock and cement from the old founda- 
tions. And the noise of this had 
not died down when from all 
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But there was one disappointment. The people 
supposed that the water would overflow from the 
spring and run in streams to the lower levels at 
some distance from the place where it had burst 
forth. But this was not the case. Despite the great 
abundance of the flow, hardly a drop escaped from 
the central spring. When Philoxenus noticed this, 
it set him thinking. 

“The water must go somewhere,” he said to him- 
self. “It cannot stand still. It must, then, be flowing 
where we cannot see it.” i 


When he had thought a little further, he told 
his thoughts to the seven kings, and asked them to 
command the* workmen to break away more of the 
walls, and, if necessary, to blast out still more of 
the foundation stones, that they might learn what 
became of the water. “For,” said he, “it may make a 
great difference to all the kingdoms if we do not 
have to carry it long distances from the central 
spring.” 

So the kings gave orders as 


the watchers there came shouts Philoxenus requested, and the 
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enough filled cups, or the palms 
of their hands, or their upturned hats, or whatever 
they could call into service, to carry away a little of 
the precious liquid. 

It was noticed at once by those most observing 
that the spring flowed so exactly from the center of 
the island that no one of the kings could say it was 
in his kingdom rather than in any of the other six. 
So there was no jealousy, and they did not even 
have to remember their promise to share the water 
when it had been found. 
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Under each of the walls was a 
deep pure stream, flowing from the spring toward 
the outer parts of the island. 

Then they broke down more and more of the 
walls, and blasted out more and more of the foun- 
dation stones. And always, as far as they went, 
they found under each of the seven walls the same 
faithfully flowing stream. 

“What does it mean?” said the kings to Phil- 
oxenus. “How has the water found passage exactly 
under our seven walls?” 
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“T will tell you what it means,” 
said the boy. “It means that long 
ago the boundaries between these 
seven kingdoms were seven beau- 
tiful streams, by which the waters 
of the great spring found their 
way through the island to the 
ocean. But gradually the kings de- 
sired to fortify their territory more 
strongly, and so built greater and 
greater walls, at first by the side 
of the stream, then across it; and 
at last I suppose the mass of stone 
and mortar covered up the chan- 
nel altogether, till in time no one 
was left who even remembered its 
existence. But all these centuries 
the spring has continued to flow 
under the rubbish with which men 
covered it, and the seven streams 
have continued to make their way 
to the sea.” 


“In that case,” said the kings, 
“if we tear away the walls alto- 
gether, we shall have water for 
each of our kingdoms, all the way 
from the center of the island to 
the coast.” 

“I have no doubt of it,” said 
Philoxenus. 

So the work went on. It was 
no small task to destroy those 
great walls, from one-end to the 
other, which had been building 
for hundreds of years. But the 
people of all the kingdoms 
worked with a will, and there 
came a day when each one of the 
seven streams flowed all the way 
to the sea under the open sky, 
with the water freely in reach of 
everyone on either side. Many 
happy things followed: the flow- 
ers and ferns grew up along the 
banks, birds came which had for- 
merly shunned the island, the 
people grew more cheerful in all 
the kingdoms, till one would not 
have known them for the same 
who used to live there. 

It is true that not everyone was 
pleased. Some of the kings’ men 


who had long been in charge of 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


VERY reader of 

WEE WISDOM 
who has studied _his- 
tory knows that Colum- 
bus discovered Ameri- 
ca on October 12, 
1492, and that he later 
discovered and landed 
on Cuba and many of 
the other islands in the 
West Indies, But I won- 
der how many readers 
know that on one of his 
voyages Columbus 
spent a whole year in 
the new world. During 
this time he and his 
men had many exciting 
adventures and almost 
lost their lives. As the 
old sailors say, ‘There’s 
a yarn spinning, mates, 
so gather round and 
give ear.” 


By Roland Rexroth 


ing was heard from 
them. Meanwhile some 
of Columbus’s men re- 
belled and left him. 
They settled on another 
part of the island. 
There they treated the 
Indian natives so cruel- 
ly that the Indians re- 
fused to supply any of 
the white men with 
food. All the men were 
in great danger of 
starving, and in this 
time of crisis they nat- 
urally looked to their 
leader for help. He did 
not fail them, but the 
way in which he han- 
died the situation re- 
veals what a truly bril- 
liant and great man Co- 
lumbus was. 
Like every true sea- 
Columbus had 


The scene of these man 
adventures is the island studied his almanac 


of Jamaica, which Co- 
lumbus discovered in 
the spring of 1494, and 
named Santiago, or 
Saint James. But the 
real adventures took 
place nine years later, 
during the time of Co- 
lumbus’s fourth voy- 
age, when he visited 
Jamaica for the second 
time, in the month of June, 1503. 


He had left Spain in May, 1502, 
with a fleet of four vessels. During the 
voyage the fleet ran into severe storms, 
and two of the boats were destroyed. 
The others got as far as Jamaica, but 
were wrecked on the coast. Columbus 
and his men could not repair the boats, 
because there was no way for them to 
get the necessary materials. Their only 
hope lay in getting word of their 
plight to the Spanish colony in 
Hispaniola (Haiti) and asking the 
governor there to send help. 

Accordingly Columbus prevailed 
upon the boldest and best members of 
his crew to attempt a voyage to 
Hispaniola in two canoes. How coura- 
geous these men must have been to at- 
ere a sea voyage in small open 


Several months went by, and noth- 


faithfully, and he knew 
that an eclipse of the 
moon was about to take 
place. He sent word to 
the Indians that God 
was very angry because 
they had refused to 
help the white men, 
and that as a proof of 
God’s intention to pun- 
ish them He would 
cause the moon to lose its light. When 
the eclipse actually took place the In- 
dians were filled with fear and hurried 
to bring food and supplies to Colum- 
bus and his men. 

Months passed. Then one day the 
joyful news arrived that the brave 
messengers had reached Hispaniola 
safely but had been delayed in se- 
curing help. Finally they bought a 
ship, and rescued Columbus and the 
surviving members of his party. They 
left Jamaica on June 28, 1504, hav- 
ing spent almost a year on the island. 

The three-pence stamp of Jamaica 
issued in 1921 pictures the landing 
of Columbus on the island May 3, 
1494, The two-pence stamp illustrated 
shows what is known today as Colum- 
bus Cove, where Columbus is sup- 
posed to have stayed for a time. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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A: 
Prize 


and 
Surprise 


By Gracye Dodge White 
Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


ARIE sat at her desk with 

her hands folded neatly in 

front of her. Her blue eyes were 

wide and frightened. It was the 

afternoon of the handiwork ex- 

hibition, and she dreaded to show 

her piece of work to her class- 
mates. 

The other children could hardly 
wait for the last period to come, 
for they were anxious to display 
their work at the front of the 
room. They had all had handi- 
work for a long time, but with 
Marie it was different. It was all 
new to her. 

She had only come to America 
a few weeks before, and handi- 
work was something she found 
very hard. For the past few years 
’ her country had not had the money 
to supply the schools with large 
wax crayons and shiny scissors 
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and smooth pieces of paper with 
which to make pretty things. 
Where she had gone to school 


they had been taught only read- 


ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

“What will my classmates think 
of me?” she wondered. “They will 
all show such pretty things, but 
mine is ugly looking. I am afraid 
they will laugh, and I shall not 
blame them if they do.” 

Just then the bell rang for the 
last period. It was time for the 
children to put away their books 
and to take out their work for 
the handiwork exhibition. 

Miss Berry, the teacher, stood in 
front of the room smiling down 
at the excited group of children. 

“I have a surprise for you this 
afternoon,” she announced hap- 
pily. “I am going to give a prize 
for the best piece of work exhib- 


ited. I know you have all worked 
hard, and you have done it with- 
out my help. I am eager to see 
what each of you has to show 
me.” 

The children’s eyes sparkled. 
They had not expected a prize. 
They looked with fondness at 
their teacher. She was always do- 
ing something nice for them to 
make them happy and _ their 
schoolwork enjoyable. 


Marie’s eyes brightened for a 


moment. She too was glad to 
think that someone in the room 
would win the lovely prize Miss 
Berry had promised. 

“Peter will be first,” continued 
Miss Berry. “We will go right 
around the class and each one 
will bring up his work as his turn 
comes.” 

Peter walked proudly to the 
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front of the room. He had a large 
piece of paper, which he held up 
for the class to see. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” could be heard 
from all over the room. Peter's 
handiwork was a lovely finger 
painting of a farm scene. Three 
cows were grazing in a green pas- 
ture. 

Marie gazed longingly at the 
painting as Miss Berry placed it 
on the tray of the blackboard so 
all could see it. 

How beautiful it is, she thought, 
and how silly my work will look 
beside it. 

She glanced down on her desk 
at her ragged cutout picture. She 
had tried to make the beautiful 
ship she had recently sailed across 
the ocean in, but the scissors were 
so new to her small hands that 
they had slipped many times and 
had left her work crude and 
jagged. 

“Peter has tried hard,” said 
Miss Berry. “His work shows it. 
Now Sally may come and show us 
what she has done.” 

Sally hurried to the front of the 
room and held up her project. It 
was a scrapbook of animals with a 
picture pasted on the center of 
each page. Underneath each pic- 
ture she had printed neatly the 
name of the animal. 
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“Fine!’’ said Miss Berry as she 
placed it beside Peter's finger 
painting. “What a lot of work 
you have put into the book, Sally. 
I am proud of you!” 

Marie’s eyes filled with tears as 


she heard Miss Berry's praise. She 
was happy for Sally, but she could 
not help but feel sad. 

She will be so disappointed with 
my work, Marie thought. I love 
her, and I cannot bear to have her 
think I have not tried to please 
her. 

One by one the children showed 
their work to Miss Berry and their 
classmates. Marie thought she had 
never seen such beautiful things 
as these children had made with 
their hands. 

There certainly was a variety of 
things: all kinds of scrapbooks, 
cutout pictures, freehand draw- 
ings, woven mats, tiny houses 
made from folded paper, and 
even a paper doll with a complete 
set of clothes. 

At last it was Marie’s turn. She 
walked stiffly to the front of the 
room. Her head was bent and she 
clasped the crude cutouts in her 
hand. 

Miss Berry smiled down at the 
little foreign girl. She wanted her 
to feel happy as she took part in 
her first exhibition. “I know Ma- 
rie has something nice to show 
us,” she said kindly. 

At Miss Berry’s kind remark 
Marie could stand it no longer. 
Tears filled her eyes and she 
sobbed: “But I haven’t, Miss Ber- 
ry. I tried hard, but the scissors 
slipped and I could not make 
them cut good.” 

Marie leaned her head against 
Miss Berry and cried as if her 
little heart would break. 

Miss Berry knew that Marie did 
not want to hold her work up in 
front of the class. She took the 


cutouts gently from Marie’s hand 
and laid them on her desk. 
“Marie,” she said, as she 
touched one of the little girl’s 
shiny plaited braids, “tell me who 
braids your hair so nicely. Is it 


“I know Marie has something nice to show us,” Miss Berry said kindly. 


your mother? I have never seen 
such lovely plaits.” 

Marie looked at Miss Berry and 
smiled gratefully through her 
tears. “It was I who braided my 
hair, Miss Berry,” she said. ‘“To- 
day for the first time Mamma said 
I had learned to do it nicely 
enough to wear it to school. I have 
been trying for a long time, but 
never before did Mamma think 
my braids were good enough for 
school. 

Miss Berry looked at Marie in 
amazement. “Do you really mean 
that you braided your long, thick 
hair by yourself? Why, it is re- 
markable! Class, do you see what 
Marie has done? She has learned 
to braid beautifully. This is Ma- 
rie’s handiwork for the exhibi- 
tion.” 

Marie thought she had never 
been so happy in all her life. She 
had not disappointed her teacher 
after all! 

As she took her seat her class- 
mates began clapping their hands. 

“I think Marie has done the 
hardest piece of work of anyone 
in the class,” said Sally. 

“I think so too,” added Peter. 

“We do too!” chorused the rest 
of her classmates. 

Miss Berry walked over to her 
desk and came back with a box 
of crayons which she placed in 
Marie’s hands. 

“You have done your best, Ma- 
rie,” she said. “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved a little girl your age could _ 
have learned to braid so beauti- 
fully. You certainly have earned 
the prize, and I hope you have 
many happy hours with it.” 
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What I Do 


By Gladys Melrose Gearhart 


Do you know what I do with 
the dark at night 
When I go to my bed all 
alone? 
Why, I close my eyes tight 
and whisper a prayer, 
Till every dim shadow has 
flown. 


Do you know what I do when 
the rain patters down 
And I cannot go outside to 


play? 
I turn on the sunshine tucked 
in my heart 
That I’ve gathered day 
after day. 
Do you know what I do when 


tears fill my eyes 
Because I am hurt in some 
way? 
I’ve a neat little trick of hid- 
ing them quick; 
I have smiles that will 
chase them away. 


OD spoke to Moses, and he left 
the Israelite people camped in the 
wilderness to go to the top of Mount Sinai 
to learn from God the things He would 
have him do and the things that He would 
have him teach the people. But Moses was 
gone so many days that the people feared 
some harm had come to him. They 
thought that he had fallen off a high cliff 
or that a wild beast had killed him. 
So great was the anxiety of the people 


_ that they begged Moses’ brother to make 


an idol for them like one they had seen in 
Egypt. The people wanted to worship a 
god that they could see, a god to whom 
they could tell their troubles even though 
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Commandments 


By Bula Hahn Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


he possessed only the deaf ear of an idol. Moses’ brother 
was not so strong a man as Moses. He took the earrings, brace- 
lets, and other jewelry that the people brought to him, and 
melted them up together, making a golden calf for the people 
to worship. 

After many days Moses returned, carrying two tablets of 
stone on which God’s laws, the Ten Commandments, were 
written. When he found the people worshiping a golden calf 
he was so displeased that he threw the idol into the fire and 
destroyed it. Then he began the great task of teaching the 
people God’s laws. The Ten Commandments were given by a 
kind and just God to help people live together peaceably and 
to know a fuller and better life. 

To receive God’s benefits and blessings we must obey 
His laws. It is one of God’s unwritten laws that if we are to 
live we must partake of sunshine and air. If we break that 
law, shut ourselves away from sunshine and air, we surely die. 
The little seed that is put into the ground must obey God's 
laws by responding to the moisture in the ground and the 
warmth of the sunshine above it in order to grow into a beau- 
tiful plant. 

God’s good laws govern His universe, and people must 
also learn to obey and live by the laws He has made for them. 

The first law that Moses gave for the government of the 
people is “Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.” Moses 
explained that there is but one God and that He is the creator 
of all things. The gods that men make out of metal or wood 
are not real. God is Spirit and can be worshiped only in spirit; 
that is, in the love of our heart and the devotion of our mind. 

God, being Spirit, has no bodily form and cannot be pic- 
tured. The second commandment is “Thou shalt not make an 
image of anything in the heavens, on the earth, or in the sea, 
and then bow down and worship it.” God gave this command- 
ment because He is pure mind, and He knew that if people 
made a picture or image of Him and worshiped this, they 
would be worshiping something less than Himself and there- 
fore not so helpful. 

The third commandment is “Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.” There is power in God’s name. 
Good deeds may be accomplished, great healings may be re- 


ceived, and many wonders may 
be brought about when we ask in 
God’s name. Because this is true 
God wants us to use His name 
only when we use His power for 
good. Using God’s name thought- 
lessly in trifling and useless talk, 
is one way of taking God’s name 
in vain. In this manner we often 
ask for and receive things that we 
do not really want and that are not 
good for us. : 

The fourth commandment is 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do 
thy work, but the seventh is the 
Lord’s day, a day of rest.” God 
set the example for the observance 
of this law. That it is a wise law 
has been proved over and over. 
The Sabbath or Lord’s day is a 
day when men can know God in 
the quietness of rested minds and 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too, 


All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 


bodies, in thankfulness and de- 
votion of heart. 

In their haste to get a certain 
task done quickly, men will often 
work on the seventh day. They 
will do this week after week. But 
these men find that their bodies 
become exhausted and that they 
cannot accomplish so much as 
those who rest on the seventh 
day. Men have found too that they 
can get more service from horses 
working in the fields when they 
are given one day in seven to rest. 
All nature observes rest periods. 
Green growing things put forth 
root, blossom, fruit in summer; 
rest in winter. Tides come and go. 
The short work and rest periods 
for men are day and night. But 
God knows that men need more 
than that; therefore He estab- 
lished the law of six days of 
work and one of rest so that our 
body and mind may be renewed 
and strengthened. 

God’s laws are for children as 
well as adults. The fifth command- 
ment seems especially to be for 
children. It is “Honor thy father 


and thy mother.” A child that 
honors his father and mother is a 
child that respects his parents’ 
judgment, listens to, and follows 
their advice. And God promises 
such a child, “Your days shall be 
long in the land.” 

The sixth commandment is 
“Thou shalt not kill.” God is life. 
All life belongs to God. God 
alone can give life. One should 
not destroy that which he cannot 
give. 

The seventh commandment is 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
One meaning of adultery is to 
mix that which is impure with that 
which is pure. Our government 
has made it a law that the adulter- 
ation of food is an offense to be 
punished. One of the most com- 
mon forms of adulteration is the 
mixing of impure thoughts with 
pure thoughts. God gives only 
pure thoughts. When impure 
thoughts are mixed with the God- 
given pure thoughts trouble and 
suffering always follow. The pure 
in mind are pure in actions. 

(Please turn to page 27) 


After many days Moses returned, carrying two tablets of stone 
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T HE family had gathered for Thanksgiving din- 
ner at Grandmother's house. Billy ran out into 
the yard to play. He was still thinking of the de- 
licious pumpkin pie that Grandmother had made 
for him. 

Grandmother had told him, “I made it from a 
pumpkin that grew in my garden.” 

Billy laughed when he thought to himself: I'll 
find that pumpkin vine and thank it for my pumpkin 

ie. 

‘ He ran across the yard and opened the garden 
gate. Off in the farthest corner of the garden was 
the pumpkin vine. Billy stood beside it and looked 
down. 

“Thank you, Pumpkin Vine, for giving my grand- 
mother the pumpkin to make the pie.” 

“Oh,” said Pumpkin Vine, “don’t thank me alone. 
Thank the earth too. Without the kind brown earth 
to give me food, I couldn’t have grown.” _ 

“Thank you, Earth, for giving Pumpkin Vine the 


“Thank you, Pumpkin Vine, for giv- 
ing my the pumpkin.” 
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A Read-Aloud Story 


By Dorothy Jane Jastram 


“Thank you, Mr. Sun,” Billy said 
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food so it could give my grandmother the pumpkin 
for my pie,” said Billy. 

“Oh,” said Earth, “the food I gave Pumpkin Vine 
would not have been enough without Mr. Sun’s 
warm rays.” 

Billy looked up at the sun. ‘Thank you, Mr. Sun,” 
he said, “for giving Pumpkin Vine warm days so it 
could grow the pumpkin that made my pie.” 

Mr. Sun looked down and smiled. “Oh,” he said, 
“don’t thank me alone. Thank the rain too. If the 
rain had not come I should have baked the ground 
so hard that the pumpkin could not have grown.” 

Billy laughed. “I cannot see you, Rain, but thank 
you for keeping the ground soft so Pumpkin Vine 
could grow.” 

Up in the sky Billy heard a soft voice calling 
down: “Don’t thank just me. Thank the cloud that 
brought me. If it had not been for Little Cloud, I 
could never have come.” 

Billy looked at the gray November sky. In the 


west he saw Little Cloud. “Thank you,” he shouted, 
“for bringing the rain to Pumpkin Vine so it could 
grow the pumpkin for my pie.” 

“Oh,” called Little Cloud, “thank Big River too. 
If it had not been for Big Rivet I could not have 
filled my arms with water.” 

Billy looked across the fields outside the garden to 
Big River. “Thank you, Big River,” he shouted 
again, “for giving water to Little Cloud to carry to 
Pumpkin Vine.” 

Billy stood still to listen, and it seemed to him 
that he heard the deep voice of Big River say: 
“Don’t thank just us, Billy. Thank the one who 
made us all: God.” 

Billy looked down at Pumpkin Vine and said: 
“That's right. I almost forgot. All the things I like 
most God gave to me.’ 

When Billy looked up at the sky it was as bright 
as it is in June. Mr. Sun smiled as Billy said, “Thank 
You, God, for all the things You have given me.” 


“Thank You, God, for all the 
things You have given us.” 
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Thanksgiving Day 


By Lenore Estelle Borst (11 years) 
La Veta, Colo. 


Tomorrow will be Thanksgiving Day. 
Let us raise our voice and pray: 
Thank God for the bins of grain 
And the snows on His mighty plain; 


Thank Him for our parents dear, 
For their love throughout the year; 
For our homes and good things to 


eat, 
And new friends that we meet; 


Thank God for the clothes we wear; 
For the creatures under our care— 
For these things and many more 
That we have to be thankful for. 


God 


By Katherine Delaney (7 years) 
Arcadia, Calif. 


God is love. God is true. 
God is in the flowers, 

God is in the trees, 

God is in my heart too. 


The Squirrel 


By Shirley Humble (11 years) 
Fort William, Ont., Canada 


Out beside our summer camp 
There lives a baby squirrel— 

And say, he surely is a scam 
And keeps things in a whirl! 


He plays up in the treetops 
And on the grass so green; 

I think that he’s the cutest thing 
That I have ever seen. 


At evening when the sun goes down 
The little fellow comes around; 
My daddy brings him nuts from town 
And you should see him “mow ‘em 

down.” 
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Editor's Note: This page is for original 
poems and stories by boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. Have one of 
your parents or your teacher write us a 
note stating that the poem or story is 
original with you. 

To each child whose composition is 
published a guild membership card is 
sent; also a complimentary copy of the 
magazine in which it appears. Address 
all letters to Wee Wisdom Writers’ 
Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. We regret that we cannot ac- 
knowledge or return unused composi- 
tions. 

The poem “Story of a Bird” that ap- 
peared on the August Guild page was 
not written by Mabel White. It is a part 
of the poem “The Bird and the Squirrel.” 


My Duck 


By Barbara Bruce (11 years) 
Stratford, Conn. 


I have the cutest little duck; 
His name is Daffy Quack. 
All he says since he is grown 
Is “Quack, wack, wack.” 


At first when he was little 

He always said, “Peep, peep,” 
Just like the little birdie 

That first says, “Cheep, cheep, cheep.” 


But since my duck is all grown-up 
He always says, ‘Quack, wack.” 
The birdie now sings, “Cheer-a-lee.”’ 

What do you think of that? 


My Flowers 


By Joanna Bell (12 years) 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Poppies and larkspur, petunias so blue, 

Grow in my garden; and snapdragons 
too. 

Yes, I have flowers of many hues, 

Yellows and pinks and heavenly blues. 

How many happy hours with them I 
spend! 

Some of their beauty to the ill I send. 


Indian Shelter 


By Arline Nelson (9 years), Mar- 
lyne Canfield (9 years), and Joyce 
Perry (8 years) 
Veteran, Alta., 

Indian wigwams big and small— 
Indians use them one and all. 
Indian cradles in the trees 
Sway back and forth with every 

breeze. 
Indian campfires blazing high 
Scare wild animals prowling by. 
In long houses too the Indians dwell; 
For shelter too they do quite well. 


Wee Wisdom 
By Derek Bampton (9 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Wee Wispom is all full of cheer 
Every month of every year; 


It teaches children to be kind 
And the way of happiness to find. 


A Butterfly 


By Betty Rose Gross (7 years) 
Oakley, Kans. 
There is a little butterfly 
That flies about today. 
I like to watch it fly about 
On a bright and sunny day. 


The Statue of Liberty 
By Harriett Rogers (12 years) 
Dunnigan, Calif. 

She stands straight with hand held 
high; 

Her flaming torch lights up the sky. 

She stands for liberty, she stands for 
peace; 

And all wars I hope soon will cease. 


The i from their native land 
Are ‘nee by her high-held 
hand, 
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My Bird 


By Roger Farrow (10 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


My bird is a funny fellow. 

He is brown and yellow; 

A patch of yellow’s on his head. 
He has a pretty cage of red. 

I have him in my room, 

On his swing he does zoom. 
My bird is a funny fellow— 
All brown and yellow. 
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Heidi and Her Grandfather 


By Mary Alice Henkel (10 years) 
Fremont, Ohio 


In Switzerland in the Alps there’s a 
place 

Where the pine trees murmur low 

To a little hut that stands by itself. 

To a little girl who comes and goes 

The pine trees murmur low. 

In Switzerland in the Alps there’s a 
hollow 

Where a goat boy’s hut stands facing 
the wind; 

And every day the girl runs down 

Bringing with her a book of brown 

To read to her grandma, who sits there 
and spins. 

But every he when the sun goes down 

She takes up her book of brown 

And runs up the mountain with all 
possible 

For her grandfather is waiting, you 
see, 

After her supper of bread and cheese, 

After she sits on her grandfather's 
knees, 

Once more’ she climbs to her hayloft 
bed 


And listens to music the pine trees 


sing: 
“Sleep well, sleep tight. God watches 
all night.” 


My Pets 


By Lois Jeanette Latham (12 years) 
Wallingford, Conn. 


I have a dog, and I have a cat. 

My dog is brown, and my cat is black. 
My dog and I have fun together 

In rain or shine, or in cloudy weather. 
These two are my pets, you see, 

And I’m as proud as I can be. 

My dog is old, and my cat is young; 
But I don’t care, ‘cause we have fun. 


My Winter Dreams 


By Patricia Dickinson (11 years) 
North Ulverston, Lancs., England 


In summer when the skies are blue 
And hills are all in purple hue, 

I hear the trickling of the streams 
That oft reflect the sunny beams, 


So now in my winter dreams 

Summer is like heaven, it seems. 
Oh, what joy that season brings 

To birds and beasts and other things! 
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My Letter 


By Lowell Wormley (4 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I wrote a letter to Mummy 
To tell her I love her so; 

But I couldn’t find a two-cent stamp 
To make my letter go. 


America 


By Mary Long (13 years) 
Iowa Falls, lowa 


A is for America, the best land on the 
earth; 

M is for the multitudes all of equal 
birth; 

E is for education for every girl and 


R is for the religion we are privileged 
to enjoy; 

I is for the industries that give us 
work to do; 

C is for our colors, the Red, White, 
and Blue; 

A is for the ambition that helps make 
our country strong— 

If we all work together we surely 
can’t go wrong. 


The Big Pumpkin 


By Frances Wintersteen (13 years) 
Danville, Pa. 


Out under the cornstalks 
Guess what I found? 
A big, yellow pumpkin 
Lying right on the ground. 
It was a very big pumpkin, 
The best one of all; 
And you may see it right now 
In my big front hall! 


Marbles 


By Raynal Bell (6 years) 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Marbles are pretty, they’re so bright; 

Their colors are red, yellow, and white. 

Marbles are orange, green, and light. 
blue; 

They're fun to play with, and I like to 
too! 


The Squirrel 


By Concetta Santini (10 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


One day as I was playing in my 
back yard I saw a squirrel run up in 
our tree. It was the first time I had 
ever seen a squirrel in our back yard, 
and I wanted it to come often, I ran 
into the house and asked my mother 
for some nuts. Then I went outside on 
the porch and threw a nut on the 
ground near the tree. 

The squirrel came down and looked 
for the nut. He could not find it, so he 
stood up on his hind legs and looked 
at me as if he were asking where it 
was. I pointed to it. The squirrel 
looked at my finger but still could 
not find the nut. I went a little closer 
and pointed again and then he found 
the nut. 

He took it in his mouth and ran 
up on the fence post and sat there. 
As he sat up and held the nut between 
his two front paws I could see his 
toes, which looked almost like human 
fingers. When he had finished eating 
his nut he looked at me as if to say, 
“Thank you,” and then he scampered 
up the tree, 


Indian Summer 
By Joan Jacobs (13 years) 


Cobwebs drifting everywhere, 

Bright leaves floating through the air, 

Squirrels scampering here and there— 
It’s Indian summer. 


Golden pumpkins on the ground, 

Tepee corn shocks, tall and brown, 

Bittersweet twining round and round 
It’s Indian summer. 


Brown nuts falling from the trees, 
Mosquitoes swarming in the breeze— 
Surely you must know by these 

It’s Indian summer. 
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B= watched Teddy Malone, the. new boy in 
school, pick up a rock and send it skimming 
over the high, dry winter grass into Mr. Sutton’s 
orchard. It struck a fence post with a pleasant, ping- 
ing sound. 

_“Let’s stop at the Roost where we Spartans hang 
out,” Bob suggested. “The better you know my 
bunch, the better you'll like them. And I want them 
to know we weren't kept in long after school.” 

Teddy’s eyes twinkled with the mischief in him. 

“Why should we care if she caught us writing 
notes instead of getting our arithmetic?” he asked. 
“The old Nosy Parker——” 

Bob interrupted him. “Do you mean Miss Mor- 
gan?” 

Bob was not sure that he liked Teddy to call their 
teacher a “Nosy Parker.” Even if Miss Morgan had 
kept them in half an hour after school for wasting 
their study period, they both knew that she was only 
enforcing the rules. Teddy had wanted to know 
who was playing center on the school basketball 
team, and Bob had been eager to answer his note. 
Teddy was so lively and full of fun! 

Now Teddy pushed back the crisp brown hair 
that the wind was blowing over his forehead. 

“Did you ever try to cut twigs off trees with sharp, 
flat stones?” he asked. “You've got to throw them 
just right. I can cut off twigs with a stone as clean 
as I can with a knife.” 

Bob started to say, “I guess throwing stones won't 
hurt anyone way out here,” but Teddy interrupted 
before he had said three words. 

“If you don’t know how, I'll show you, Bob,” 
_ he said. 

“Oh, it’s not that I can’t,” Bob tried to explain. 
But Teddy shrugged as if to say, “Any other reason 
is silly.” 
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Fun Two 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“Do you see that sparrow on the bush over 
there?” he drawled. “I’m going to clip the 
twig off that limb just over his head. Watch 
me.” 

He walked down the wide shoulder that ran 
along the highway, kicking at the stones scat- 
tered over it until he found a flat one with a 
sharp edge. He fitted it in the palm of his hand and 
circled it with his index finger. Turning his left 
shoulder toward the bush where the bird sat, he 
squinted up at the twig. Like a whip, his right arm 
swung back and leaped forward. The stone hummed 
straight and sure over the ditch and into the tree 
above the bush. The twig dropped, and the sparrow 
took to his startled wings. 

“That was good!” Bob said admiringly. “I've 
skipped stones across Indian Creek, but I’ve never 
cut twigs with them.” 

Teddy picked up another flat, sharp-edged stone. 

“See what you can do with this,” he suggested. 
“There’s a rotten apple hanging on that third tree. 
If you don’t hit it, I will!” 

The rock was smooth and round as a pancake. 
Its edge looked as sharp as a knife. Bob’s fingers 
ached to circle it, and the big muscle that ran up 
his arm quivered with eagerness to throw it. 

“O. K.,” he said. “T'll take a shot.” 

He fitted the rock into his hand just as Teddy had 
done. He squinted at the apple and threw, just as he 
threw when he skipped stones on Indian Creek. But 
he missed the apple. 

“Not bad!” Teddy encouraged him. 

Bob watched while Teddy squinted at the apple, 
whipped back his arm, and threw. The apple fell. 

“T'm ‘Sure-shot Sammy’ when it comes to apples!” 
Teddy laughed. 

With sturdy shoes, he kicked at the ground, hunt- 
ing for more of the right-shaped stones. 

One turned up under Bob's foot. He swooped 
down on it. 

“My try!” he exclaimed, wishing he could throw 
as straight as Teddy. Teddy ought to be good at 
basketball and baseball. He ought to make a good 
Spartan too. He was so much fun that Red and Kegs 
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and the others would surely like him when they 
really knew him. 

The boys walked on, throwing all the sharp, flat 
stones they could find. 

“Better not shoot stones around that hen house,” 
Bob warned Teddy as they neared the lower gate to 
the Harrison farm. “They usually gather eggs about 
now, and there’s a lot of glass in the building.” 

“Too late!” Teddy sang out, as he sent a stone 
skimming in that direction. “But I won't hit it!” 

Bob opened the gate that led into the Harrison 
farm, and they took the path to the Roost. 

“Hurry up!” Bob urged. “I’ve got some stuff I 
want to show you.” 

He did not add that he wanted the Spartans to 
know Teddy better so that they would invite him 
to be a Spartan too. Teddy was so much fun! 

They reached the corner of the Roost. 


‘Sauls 


Teddy chuckled. “If we whooped like a couple of Indians, they’d all jump out of their skins!” 


“Do we go in on all fours?” Teddy laughed. “Or 
through the window? Or maybe you've got a trap 
door? A trap door is dandy for a hangout!” 

“Why?” Bob asked, for Teddy’s eyes danced as 
if they hid a hilarious idea. 

Teddy stopped by the window and peered in. 
Dusk was thickening about them, but the Spartans 
had a light, and everyone inside was busy. 

“Old Andy's got sticks and paper all over the 
table!” Teddy chuckled. “If we threw the door open 
suddenly, the wind would blow them every which 
way! And wouldn’t he yell! If we whooped like a 


couple of Indians, they’d all jump out of their 


skins!’ 


Bob grinned. It would be funny to see them jump. 

Andy was working with wholehearted interest on 
his airplane model. Every little piece of wood and 
paper had to fit perfectly, for this was the most com- 
plicated ship he had ever built. He was going to 
show it to David’s cousin John, for John was a pilot, 
and he had given Andy some splendid ideas for his 
planes. 

Near the water bucket that sat on a shelf ‘behind 
the door, David Harrison tapped on a typewriter 
that his father had given him. With the help of a 


typing book that he had bought in a secondhand 
bookstore, David was teaching himself the touch 
system so that he could mail out the monthly state- 
ments if he should get a job next summer at the 
hardware store in town. 

Chink was tinkering with an old radio, trying to 
repair it so that he could tune in foreign stations as 
well as local ones. 

Kegs was copying a piece of music that he had 
composed and expected to enter in a contest for 
patriotic songs. 

Red and Coralee had gone home, but every other 
Spartan was doing something that interested him 
particularly. Bob himself would have been in there, 
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touching up the picture of Peters’s 
Lake that he was painting in 
water colors, if he had not been 
kept after school. He could see it 
across the room, fixed with thumb- 
tacks to a drawing board that was 
propped on a chair under the 
water bucket behind the door. 
When he got it finished, he was 
going to take it into town and put 
it in the show window of the 
Suddarth Drugstore. Then if any- 
one bought it, he would have 
money for a new pair of skates. 

“Step easy, Big Chief!” Teddy 
whispered. “I'll string along be- 
hind. But when they jump, don’t 
let me miss anything.” 

“O. K., Big Shot,” Bob an- 
swered with a laugh. 

The boys tiptoed around the 
Roost. At the door Bob hesitated 
long enough to fill his lungs with 
a deep breath of air. Then with a 
whoop he threw the door wide 
and leaped in. 

Teddy did not whoop. He stood 
on the threshold laughing at the 
confusion within. 

But Bob had no time to laugh. 
He was filled with consternation 
as he saw the door crash back 
against the water bucket. It clat- 
tered down from the shelf, throw- 
ing water over his painting of 
Peters’s Lake. The colors that had 
seemed so dry and softly beautiful 
were dissolving in a shapeless mix- 
ture of tints. 

While Bob tried to save his 
drenched picture, Kegs and Chink 
and David spluttered and glow- 
ered, and Andy scrambled for bits 
of paper and balsa wood that the 
wind had blown about the room. 

From the outer dusk came Mr. 
Harrison’s voice calling David. 
Bob turned to see Teddy Malone 
fade out of the open door into 
the winter evening. The laughter 
had gone from Teddy’s face. He 
did not wait to say good-by. He 
went quietly, almost as if he were 
sneaking away. 
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In his place Mr. Harrison ap- 
peared. 

Bob’s breath caught in dismay. 
Mr. Harrison’s head was band- 
aged. He looked pale and dis- 
turbed. 

“Someone’s thrown a_ rock 
through the hen-house window, 
David,” he said to his son. “It hit 
me in the head. I’m all right, but 
we'll have to nail up the window 
until morning, and I want your 
help.” 

The Spartans scrambled to their 
feet. 

“We'll fix it, Mr. Harrison,” 
offered Andy. “We can shut up 
the Roost and straighten our 
things around later. You shouldn’t 
work with your head banged in.” 

Bob gulped. He knew whose 
rock had broken the hen-house 
window and hit Mr. Harrison. He 
knew too that he was partly re- 
sponsible for it, as well as for the 
confusion in the Roost. 

He stepped forward, with his 
draggled water color forgotten in 
his hand. 

“I’m very sorry you got hurt, 
Mr. Harrison,” he said. “Another 
fellow and I were coming down 
the road, trying to clip twigs with 
stones. We must have broken the 
window. He left a while ago, but 
if he won't pay for the glass, I 
will.” 

Mr. Harrison put a hand on 
Bob’s shoulder. 

“You threw stones around my 
hen house?” he asked. 


Bob nodded. He was not going 
to try to explain. He could not 
explain even to himself how he 
came to be throwing stones close 
to the Harrison home and whoop- 
ing about the Roost, startling his 
friends and making trouble for 
them. He had followed Teddy's 
suggestions as thoughtlessly as a 
dog chases its tail. 

“I got the idea we were having 


_a good time,” he said. “But I 


guess there are different ways of 
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having fun, and this one has made 
a lot of trouble.” 

Mr. Harrison’s hand tightened 
on his shoulder with friendly pres- 
sure. “When our fun means trou- 
ble for other people,” he said, “‘it 
isn’t much good, Bob. I think I 
saw your friend scoot away from 
here after he got a look at my 
head. He didn’t stay to face wha 
he’d done.” 

Bob nodded again. He was glad 
that Mr. Harrison understood. He 
was glad too that he had not 
suggested Teddy as a prospective 
Spartan. Before he could do that 
he and Teddy both had some 
things to learn. 


What Derril 


Wanted Most 


(Continued from page 9) 


all now. She lost the money when 
she got on the city bus today,” he 
explained dolefully. 


Derril’s dark-gray eyes widened. 


He looked into Bob’s face; wa- 
vered. His mouth shut tight. The 
coins in his pocket, the change 


from the five, seemed to burn his 
hand. He turned away from his 
friend, saying: “Got to go, Bob. 


Derril could feel Bob’s gaze 
following him as he rode away. 

I knew who the lady was that 
got on the bus, he thought, but I 
just told my mind to be still. I 
didn’t see her face, but I was 
pretty sure. Only I didn’t want to 
know, he told himself as he went 
on up Willow Lane toward home. 

Going in to see his mother was 
the hardest thing he ever did. But 
he had made his decision and his 
throat felt free. There was noth- 
ing now to keep the words from 
tumbling out. It was just hard to 
begin. 

He stood behind her for a mo- 
ment before he spoke. She was 
whipping hot milk into a pan of 
mashed potatoes. The fragrant 
steam wafted up around her face. 


‘‘“Mom——”’ Derril began. 
“Mom, it wasn’t a present—the 
five. I found it. Bob’s mother 
dropped it. She was going to buy 
him a radio. He told me.” 

Mrs. Lewis had stopped beat- 


ing the potatoes. When she turned 
to look at Derril, there was a 
proud, happy light in her eyes. 
Now it was easier for him to go 
on, to explain what he had done. 

When he had finished talking, 
when Mother had taken her arm 
from his shoulders and _ said, 
“You've done the right thing, 
Derril, and I’m glad,” he turned 
toward the door. His father was 
coming up the path. 

“T've got to see Bob a minute. 
Be right back, Dad,” he called as 
he ran out the back door toward 
the shack. 

He took the little radio by the 
handle and hurried out with it. 
As he crossed the bit of garden 
that separated his place from 
Bob’s, he suddenly knew that he 
was free. Telling the truth had 
made him free. And happy! He 
had never been so happy! 

“You! Derril Lewis. You're the 
guy who bought that portable. It’s 
yours!” Bob had sprung up from 
the porch steps and was excitedly 
taking the little set from Derril’s © 
hands. 

“No, it’s not mine. I bought it, 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Knit a Dutch Cap 


ie YOU can do plain knitting 
you can make the attractive 
cap pictured here. Use size-five or 
size-six knitting needles and allow 
five stitches to the inch. You may 
- make the cap from yarn of one 
color or you may use up your 
scraps of yarn and make a rain- 
bow cap. 

Cast on 40 stitches and knit un- 
til the strip is 14 inches long. Bind 
off. Fold the strip in half and 
stitch the two ends together, as 
shown in the drawing. Use yarn 
so your stitches will not show. 

Along the front edge run a 
piece of fine, silk-covered wire 
from the ten-cent store. Bend a 
loop at each end to hold the wire 
in place. 

From a contrasting shade of 
yarn crochet a simple scallop 
around the outer edge of the cap. 
This will help cover the wire. 

For the Dutch effect try the 


By Joanne Dee 


cap on and fold back the front 
as far as you wish. Finish the cap 
by tacking to the point at the back 


a pompon or long tassel made 
from the same shade of yarn as 
was used for the edge. 


but it’s not mine.” Derril’s voice 
shook a little. “It’s really yours,” 
he finished. 

Bob looked perplexed. “You're 
foolin’ me, Derr. Cut it,” he said, 
dropping down to the top step 
with the radio in his hands. He 
set it on the porch floor. 

“Tm not fooling, Bob. I’ve got 
something to tell your mother. 
Will you call her?” 

Bob had turned the switch and 
spun the dial. There was a burr, 
a little static, then a soft tune 
floated out on the evening air. 
Then Bob called, “Mother!” but 
Mrs. Davis already stood in the 
door. 

Derril’s explanation was a little 
halting, but he went on with it. 
He felt as if he would never come 
to the end of what he had to say, 
but at last he finished. 

“And here’s a little change,” 
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he said, fishing the few pennies 
from his pocket and dropping 
them into Mrs. Davis’s hand. 

“No, Derril,” she protested, 
pulling her hand away. 

“I couldn’t keep even one pen- 
ny, Mrs. Davis. Not after what I 
did. I just couldn’t!” And Derril 
meant that. 

Mrs. Davis’s face had the same 
look that had shone in his moth- 
er’s when he had told her the 
truth. He knew now that he had 
something more valuable than the 
radio. 

As he crossed the cool garden 
path in the dusk, he could hear 
the sweet tones of Bob’s new port- 
able. There was just a little wist- 
ful tug at his heart. Some day he 
was going to own a Jason-Warner! 

“Hey, Derr!” That was Bob 
calling after him. “Shall I bring 
her over to the shack in time for 


‘Trail Blazers,’ so’s not to bother 
anyone?” he shouted. 

“Sure thing! You bet! Bring 
her along!” Derril yelled back. 

He ran the rest of the way 
home, popping in breathlessly just 
as the family sat down to the ta- 
ble. His father was looking par- 
ticularly pleased. 

“I think we can manage a ra- 
dio for you soon anyway. The 
shop’s doing better,” he explained. 
“How would you like a Jason- 
Warner?” 

How would he like it! His shin- 
ing face answered Father’s ques- 
tion. But then he sobered and 
smiled with his eyes. “That would 


‘be swell, Dad, and thanks. But 


I've got a start toward one. I'd 
really like to earn it myself.” And 
he meant that too. Why, a radio 
he earned himself would be tops! 
It would not take long at all. 
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But more pleasant than the 
thought of owning the best Jason- 
Warner portable in the world was 
the peace of mind that Derril had 
when he sat down to the table that 
night. 

“*Scuse me if I hurry,” he said, 
dipping deep into the whitely 
fluffed potatoes, “but our pro- 
gram starts in fifteen minutes.” 

And Mother and Dad could tell 
by the ring in Derril’s voice that 
he would listen to “Trail Blazers” 
that evening with a new-found 
contentment. 


Table Blessing 


For homes, for fathers, and for 
mothers, 

For food, for love, for sisters, 
brothers, 

Our Father God, we thank Thee. 


Commandments 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Thou shalt not steal” is the 
eighth commandment. God is the 
giver of all things. Every man’s 
rightful inheritance is from God. 
If a person feels that he lacks any- 
thing, he should look to God, the 
source of all that is. Taking what 
belongs to another does not sup- 
ply one’s lack or need. It only in- 
creases one’s need of God. 

The ninth commandment is 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” To bear 
false witness is to speak an un- 
truth regarding another person. 

The tenth and last command- 
ment is “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's property.” By property 
God meant everything belonging 
to a neighbor. God loves each one 
of us and wants each of us to have 
all that he needs. He gave us this 
law because He knew that time 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 

Plain Pastry 
teaspoonful salt 
cupful shortening 
Ice water 


114 cupfuls flour 
lf, teaspoonful baking powder 


® Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together into a large bowl. 

© Cut shortening into the flour using two knives or a pastry blender. 
Work until it resembles coarse meal. 

@ Add gradually just enough ice water to hold the mixture together. 
@ Form one half of the dough into a round ball, turn on floured board, 
and roll into a circle. Fit into pan and fold any extra dough under 
the edge to make a high, fluted rim. 

® Wrap remaining dough in waxed paper and place in refrigerator. 


Honey Pumpkin Pie 
314 cupfuls pumpkin 1 cupful honey 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 3 eggs 
14, teaspoonful cloves 114 cupfuls milk 
lf, teaspoonful ginger 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1/ teaspoonful salt 4, pint cream 


@ Heat cooked pumpkin in a large saucepan. Remove from heat. 

@ Add spices, salt, and honey. 

@ Separate eggs. Beat egg yolks in bowl. Add milk and melted butter. 
@ Combine milk and pumpkin mixtures. 

@ Beat egg whites and fold into pumpkin. Pour into large unbaked 
pie shell. 

@ Bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 10 minutes. Then reduce the 
heat to moderate (325 degrees) and bake 30 minutes or until done. 

© Before serving, whip the cream and spread over top of pie. 


Cranberry Pie 
1 cupful cranberries 
1 cupful raisins 
14 cupful sugar 


cupful honey 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 
6 tablespoonfuls water 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Wash and stem the cranberries. Chop raisins and cranberries to- 
gether. Combine with other ingredients. 

@ Arrange in a pastry shell and cover with a lattice of pastry. 

@ Bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 15 minutes. Then reduce 
the heat to moderate (325 degrees) and bake 15 to 20 minutes longer. 
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A Rainbow Window 


By Laurence Fuller 


MPTY prune-juice bottles make lovely hanging containers for 

growing vines such as ivy or wandering Jew. They may be hung 
in a sunny window from a small screw cup hook (4). The light shining 
through them and other glass containers of varied colors, placed on 
the window ledge or on hanging shelves, makes a regular rainbow 
of color in the house after all the bright garden flowers have finished 
blooming. 

The cords on the bottles pictured were made from raffia—pieces 
removed from bunches of vegetables—but cord or tape may be used 
for the same purpose. For best results the raffia should be soaked in 
water before tying. 

Use two or more strands of raffia to make a rectangle that will fit 
over the bottom of a prune-juice bottle (A1). At each corner tie a 
heavy strand of raffia about 20 inches long (B1). Wrap a short length 
of raffia around the entire rectangle and tie the ends securely (C1). 
Then place the rectangle over the bottom of the bottle and cross the 
two strands on each of the flat sides (B2). Tie them together with a 
double knot on the opposite sides of the neck of the bottle (D2). 
If the remaining ends of the raffia are not as long as you need for your 
window tie the ends together and add another heavy length. Leave an 
open loop at the end by which to hang the bottle (F3). 

Jam or jelly jars, bath-salt jars, or other containers of pleasing shape 
and color may also be used in the same way as prune-juice bottles (5). 
If you use a round jar the foundation will be a circle to fit the bottom. 
Fasten 6 or 8 evenly spaced strands of raffia to the foundation (G5). 
Cross each set of two cords as shown in the drawing and tie each set 
together on the opposite side of the neck of the jar (H5). This 
will make three or four sets of cords to tie together to form the hanger 


(J5). 
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Commandments 


(Continued from page 27) 


and effort spent in wishing for 
something belonging to another 
are wasted. The same time spent 
in thanking God for his own good 
will bring rich blessings to any 
person. 

As long as the Israelites fol- 
lowed these laws they were happy 
and prosperous. In all the years 
since that time no better laws 
have been found. God has given 
other laws since then, but in no 
way has He lessened the impor- 
tance of the Ten Commandments. 
These laws apply to us today as 
much as they applied to the peo- 
ple in Moses’ time. 


Thanksgiving 


Sunshine 
(Continued from page 5) 


hear several voices, and then a 
door opened and John came out 
grinning broadly. 

“O-oh!” Helen exclaimed. 
“Now I know the secret you 
wouldn’t tell me yesterday. You 
and your mother and father and 
little Betty are going to have 
Thanksgiving dinner with us.” 

“Yes,” answered John. “Our 
mothers planned for us to have 
dinner together as they were com- 
ing home from church last Sun- 
day. Do you think you'll be lonely 
now ?” 

“Oh, John, I think it is a beau- 
tiful Thanksgiving!” Helen said. 
“But I must finish setting the table 
for Mother, for I know that dinner 
is ready.” 

When they were all seated 
around the table and Father had 
said grace, Mother asked, ‘Helen, 
can you think of three things that 
you are thankful for now?” 

“Oh, Mother, there are many 
more than three things that I’m 
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thankful for!’ Helen said ear- 
nestly. “I’m thankful for you and 
Father, and for our friends, and 
for the sunshine. But most of all 
I’m thankful because we have a 
Thanksgiving Day and because, 
no matter where we are, there are 
things to thank God for.” 


ve 


The Seven 
Kingdoms 
( Continued from page 13) 


the great walls were dissatisfied 
because they had lost their em- 
ployment, and a number of old 
people predicted all kinds of trou- 
ble because it was now so easy to 
pass from one kingdom to an- 
other, into an enemy’s land. But 
the younger ones soon forgot that 
the region across the stream was 
an enemy’s land, and even a few 
of the older ones learned that to 
love their own kingdom dearly 
they had no need to hate any 
other. 

As for Philoxenus, he grew to 
be the chief wise man, and in his 
old age had charge of the Great 
Book in which he had studied as 
a boy. And when he died they 
made a great statue of him, close 
to the central spring, and carved 
on its base the words he had so 
often quoted to them from the 
book: 

“One for all, and all for each.” 

Meantime the spring flowed 
faithfully on, and so did the seven 
streams. The time might have 
come when it had been forgotten 
that the island ever lacked water, 
except that the seven kings had 
the story written in the Great 
Book of each kingdom, in order 
that no one might ever again seek 
to build the walls that they had 
torn down. 


(The End) 
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Spare time filled with fun and 
interest and entertainment! Such 
a multitude of things to collect 
and make and do! We are con- 
tinually amazed at the variety of 
hobbies you boys and girls have, 
and are thrilled at the good times 
you are having with them. Your 
enthusiasm comes all folded up 
inside your letters and when we 
open them it spills out to bless us. 
You who have not yet written 
to us—how pleased we should be 
to have a letter from you telling 
us about your hobby, and why you 
feel that it is a good hobby to 
have. Simply address your letter 
to Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. Use not more 
than 150 words, and be sure to 
give your age, name, and address. 
We will use as many letters as 
there is space for. 


Dear Hobby Editor: One of my 
favorite hobbies is collecting snap- 
shots of my friends. I have pictures 
of some of my classmates and other 
friends. I got the idea from a man 
about seventy years old. He gave me 


a book that holds kodak pictures and 
told me that collecting snapshots of 

ple was his favorite hobby when 
ss a boy. I started my hobby 
when I was nine years old, and I am 
now twelve. The man who gave me 
my book has over a thousand snap- 
shots of friends and relatives. If any- 
one else enjoys this same hobby I 
should like to hear from him.—Bar- 
bara Brezko (12 years), Rte. 1, Mount 
Morris, Mich. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have two 
hobbies, one of which is collecting 
“color. books.” I have fifty of them. 

My other hobby is collecting minia- 
ture animals and making things for 
them. I have four tiny horses, one dog, 
two cows, one sheep, and one goat. I 
have made blankets for all of them. I 
made a saddle and a bridle for each of 
the two large horses and for the dog. 
The dog’s saddle is made from bark 
and suede, and the horses’ saddles are 
made from tooled calfskin. They are 
tooled all over and have tie cinches. 
I should like to hear from someone 
who lives on a farm and is about my 
age.—Jane Harriet Lyon (11 years), 
124 North St., Lincoln, Kans. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have the hob- 
by of collecting cones from various 
trees. You may think it is a strange 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend, I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


City 
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hobby, but collecting them is fun. We 
go to the mountains when school is 
out, for Father works there and we go 
up to see him. Last summer I started 
to collect cones, I named some of them 
according to how they looked. The 
first cone I found I named Redhead 
because it was red. Some of the others 
I named Satan, Little Wasp’s Nest, 
Shrimp, Cattail, Big Wasp’s Nest, and 
Needles with Green Head. I have 
many queer cones besides those I 
have named.—Wilma Geraldine Chil- 
ders (12 years), Eagle Nest, N. Mex. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My brother and 
I are twins. Our hobby is raising chick- 
ens. We have had this hobby for two 
years and like it very much. We have 
about fifty chickens and get an aver- 
age of thirty-three eggs a day. With 
the money we received from selling 
the eggs last year we bought two bi- 
cycles. Now we are buying defense 
stamps.—Robert and Richard Ostler 
(11 years), Box 38, Columbine, Wyo. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have two 
hobbies. One is bird study. I live in 
the country, so I have an opportunity 
to see many birds and birds’ nests. 

My other hobby is collecting dolls 
from other lands. I have dolls from 
eight countries. I find both of my 
hobbies interesting —Marilyn Taber, 
Rte. 3, Box 683, Sebastopol, Calif. 


Our Stamp 
Collectors 


(Continued from page 13) 


Most Jamaican stamps issued since 
1921 are colorful pictorials, but the 
island issued its first pictorial stamp in 
1900. The design shows Llandovery 
Falls, one of the scenic beauties of the 
island. This stamp, the third that is 
pictured this month, was first issued 
printed in red, and the following year 
appeared as an attractive bicolor 
printed in red and black. Because it 
shows this beautiful waterfall it is 
very popular with collectors. 

Next month we shall tell of some 
famous waterfalls that are pictured 
on stamps, 
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A Match Puzzle 


By Mac E. Clarke 
— With twenty matches make seven 
squares as shown in the drawing. Re- 
move three matches and replace them 
1 in such a manner that only five com- 
plete connected squares are left. It 
! can be done! 

4 
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A Storybook “Who’s Who” 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Some storybook characters were 
invited to a party, and each was 
asked to bring an identification 
tag so that all the guests would 
know who was who. 

See if you can name the tags 
belonging to the following: 1. 
Aladdin, 2. Cinderella, 3. Hans 
Brinker, 4. Alice in Wonderland, 
5. Pinocchio, 6. Tiny Tim, 7. Jack 
and jill, 8. Little Boy Blue, 9. 
Jack Horner. 


Mi 


What about Trees? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


1. Take the name of a tree, add 
one letter, and have what holds 
you upright. 

2. Take the name of a tree, add 
one letter, and have what to do 
to soiled shirts. 

3. Take the name of a tree, add 
one letter, and have what minis- 
ters do with their sermons. 


4. Take the name of a tree, add . 


one letter, and have an important 
part of a ship. 


5. Take the name of a tree, add 
one letter, and have a man whose 
work is to mend broken pieces of 
metal. 


Charles Dickens’s Character 
Children 
By Aletha M. Bonner 
Tiny and Little - - - -: 
These two children you know 
well. 
Also add unto this list 
and Oliver 


Barnyard Puzzle 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I may be bluish colored, 
I may be white as snow; 
And I gabble, gabble, gabble 
Everywhere I go. 


When I spread my wings and 
travel, 
The ground I lightly skim; 
Or I can sit upon the water 
And on the surface swim. 


I can fill you up a pillow 
With down that’s soft and 
loose. 


My young they call a gosling, 
And me they call a ——. 
Se 
A Queer Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Although I have no leg, 

I have a toe, you see; 
Although I have no head, 

A tongue’s inside of me. 


A Tasty Puzzle 

By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 

Change the order of these vege- 
tables so that the italicized letters 
will spell the name of another 
vegetable: 

1. Carrot, 2. cauliflower, 3. 
chives, 4. cabbage, 5. corn. 

(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: . 

What a busy time our postman has had this month! Stacks and 
stacks of letters from you Boosters have been coming in. And what 
interesting letters they have been, telling us how you are overcoming 
unruly tempers, helping to heal others and being healed yourselves 
through prayer, passing tests, and learning to do many difficult tasks. 

Many of you have told us what you are doing to help win the war: 
collecting rubber, scrap iron, and waste paper, and buying defense 
stamps and bonds. These things are all important, but even more im- 
portant are your courage, your prayers, your cheerfulness, your thank- 
fulness for the many blessings you still enjoy, and your faith in the 
power of right to win over evil. Most of you are realizing that if we 
are to have peace in the world we must have it first in our own heart 
and home, and you are making a special effort to be co-operative, kind, 


and loving. 


I wish that we might publish all the good letters we have received 
from you, but our space is very limited, so we can share only a few of 
them with you. But these few will make you glad that you belong to 
a club whose members are such fine boys and girls. 

Our hearts are made glad this Thanksgiving season because love 
and faith and friendliness and good will are still alive in the world. 


No one can read Sheena’s letter 
without seeing the love and gen- 
erosity she expressed in letting the 
American sailor have her Bible. 
Good deeds always make returns 
in kind, and Sheena’s came back 
to her in the lovely picture the 
sailor sent to her. 

Dear Secretary: 1 say The Prayer of 
Faith over and over, and I think it is 
doing me some good. 

We have had some American sailors 
in for dinner and tea so far, and we 
are trying to get some more. My 
father is an optician in the town, and 
they often come into the shop to buy 
things. As well as selling spectacles, 
Daddy also sells many mechanical con- 
trivances, Three American sailors were 
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in the shop on Friday, and they gave 
Mummy and me a lesson in American 
money. One of them wanted to know 
where he could obtain a Bible, and I 
told him, He asked me if I had one I 
could lend him in the meantime, as 
he would have to go back to the ship 
for more money. I lent him my pocket 
Bible, which I- always carry, and he 
was very grateful. The next week my 
Bible came back by post, with a beauti- 
ful picture of Mary and little Jesus. 
Wasn't that kind?—Sheena Peddie 
(Scotland ). 


Cheerfulness is needed very 
much these days, and Fern is do- 
ing her part by writing cheerful 
letters to some of the boys from 


her home town who are serving 
their country. 
Dear Secretary: I'm still trying to 


keep the Booster pledge. 

Recently I began to write to some 
boys from our home town who have 
been drafted into the army. They are 
so glad to receive letters from us at 
home. I am careful to write only the 
things that cheer them up. I have 
learned that religion is very important 
to the boys in the army. From the 
letters I receive, the chapels in the 
camps must be very beautiful and in- 
spiting.—Fern A, Sweigert. 

Helene passes along a thought 
that is helpful to all of us. It is 
indeed true that we must have 
peace in our heart and home be- 
fore we can have it in the world, 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying 
very hard to keep my Booster pledge. 
Now since we are at war I have 
found it very important to be as 
cheerful and helpful as possible. I’ve 
been thinking a great deal about peace. 
It seems to me that we can never ex- 
pect to have peace in the world if we 
don’t have it in our heart and home 
first. That’s what I’ve been working 
for. The Prayer of Faith helps me a 
lot when I am in difficulty, and I find 
the other small prayers in WEE W1s- 
DOM helpful too.—Helene Martin. 


The spirit of thankfulness is 
very evident in Marjorie’s letter. 
She reminds us that God and His 
goodness are still alive, and that 
the right must always prevail. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am glad that I am 
a Booster, and I am trying to be a 
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good one. I like The Prayer of Faith. 
I put it in my Bible so that when I 
pick it up each night the prayer is 
right there to say when I finish read- 
ing. I used it to good purpose the other 
night. It was storming outside and I 
couldn’t go to sleep, so I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and soon was fast 
asleep. 

I don’t have such a hard time be- 
ing a good Booster, because I have a 
nice father and mother, brother, and 
sisters. All my friends are nice to me 
too. You can see it isn’t hard for 
me to be a good Booster when I have 
such nice people about me. 

I think a Booster should be loving, 
patient, kind, and true, just as The 
Prayer of Faith says. I think we should 
be loving toward all people, even those 
we are fighting in this war. These peo- 
ple are just like us, fighting for what 
they think is best. Most of them are 
led by leaders who are not thinking 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: 
Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
,Thear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 


GOD IS HERE 


My heart is full of faith and 
cheer 
Because I know that God is here. 


His love is strong to make things 
right 

And bless the world with peace 
and light. © 


of the people but of themselves and 
of what they can gain by war. 

The people of the United States 
should taught that we are not 
fighting this war because we hate other 
people, but because we must defend 
our country and the rights that our 
forefathers won for us, the right of 
worshiping God and going to church, 
the right of freedom of speech, the 
right to talk and give our opinions 
about things. We should be very 
thankful that we can go to church, 
because many people in Europe can- 
not. Above all we should realize that 
God is not dead, nor does He sleep. 
The wrong shall fail, the right pre- 
vail, and “peace on earth, good will 
to men” shall come about.+—Marjorie 
Buttrey. 


each month for four months. This 
does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from 
you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may 
write to the secretary. She will see 
that all requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity, which is a 
group of workers at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help. 


Let us remember to be cheerful 
and thankful for our blessings. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Barbara Clawson (11), Box 100, San 
Pierre, Ind.; Edythe Carleton (7), 
1911 Fletcher St., Chicago, Ill.; Mar- 
gety M. Beasley (9), 28 S. E. 29th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Marie DeSart 
(11), Rte. 5, New England, N. Dak.; 
Patty L. Kjar (14), Rte. 2, Lexington, 
Nebr.; Phyllis Decker (10), Donna 
Eyer (10), and Doris Gildersleeve 
(10), all of Annawan, Ill.; Adrianna 
Sall (14), Rte. 1, Hudsonville, Mich. ; 
Joan Lubnow (12), Rte. 3, Box 106, 
Geneseo, Ill.; Virginia L. Little (9), 
Box 527, Lebanon, Mo.; Marion 
David (13), 2202 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Loraine Redeker (14), 
1925 Patterson St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Frances Louderback (10), Rte. 1, Box 
531, Orland, Calif.; Naomi Krohn 
(14), 341 Tenth St. S., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.; Arlene Hoxie (11), 
Rte. 1, Auburn, N. Y.; Virginia Rouse 
(11), Rte. 2, Union Springs, N. Y.; 
Audrey Wallace (13), Dore, N. Dak.; 
Verna D. Rouze (12), 431 Welch 
Ave., Ames, Iowa; Doris Evelyn Mil- 
ler (14), Hodgenville, Ky.; Lois Es- 
sig (10) and Joyce Essig (13), 3512 
Southport, Chicago, Ill.; Bernadene 
Schaflow (12), Rte. 4, Box 224, Wau- 
kesha, Wis.; Arla Rose Rice (12), 
Box 46, Waterman, IIl.; Winona 
Woodrick (12), Shallow Water, 
Kans.; Janice Ketchum (15), Osco, 
Ill.; Beverly Greene (15), 1387 
Thornton Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Lynn Starkey (10) and Bobby Starkey 
(6), Village Richelieu, Que., Canada; 
Sharon Weeks (10), Swan Valley, 
Idaho; Anne Oliphant (11), 1819 
Dartmouth St., Alexandria, La.; Bob- 
bie Ward (12), Box 107, Westover, 
Tex.; Buster Nelson (13), Star Rte., 
Tishomingo, Okla.; Janet McHan (8), 
Hocomo, Mo.; Helen Reese (14) and 
Susie Reese (15), 41 Edgerton Ter- 
race, East Orange, N. J.; Audrey Suter 
(11), 4259 Maffitt Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Alice Ann Millard (12), 6337 
Garfield, Hammond, Ind.; Challas 
Adams (13), Rte. 1, Box 242, Mid- 
vale, Utah; Mickey McCormick (12), 
Box 747, Cody, Wyo.; Elsie May Grif- 
fin (14), Rte. 1, Eudora, Kans.; Su- 
san Wetherby (8), Orange Center Rd., 
Oak Tree House, Orange, Conn. 
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Cities and Rivers 
By Grier Lowry 


HE is a good game to play 
at a party. For each guest 
prepare a stiff card with the let- 
ters of the word geography writ- 
ten down the left side of the 
front and back of the card. 

Each guest is given a card and 
pencil. When a signal is given the 
guests start to write down names 
of rivers on one side of the card 
and names of cities on the other 
side. The rivers and cities must be- 
gin with the corresponding let- 
ters on the card. The first to finish 
writing the name of a city after 
every letter on one side of the card 
and the name of a river after ev- 
ery letter on the other side of the 
card receives a prize. 


Answers to Puzzles 


B 


A Storybook “Who’s Who” 
1. Lamp, 2. glass slipper, 3. silver 
skates, 4. looking glass, 5. cricket, 6. 
crutch, 7. pail of water, 8. horn, 
9. pie. 
What about Trees? 
1. Spine, 2. wash, 3. preach, 4. helm. 
5. welder. 
Character Children 
Tiny Tim, Little Nell, David Copper- 
field, Oliver Twist. 
Barnyard Puzzle 
Goose 
A Queer Guess 
Shoe 
A Tasty Puzzle 
Beans 


NE of the nicest things you can give at 
Christmas time is a book, because a book 


is a lasting gift, one that your little friend 
can treasure long after the holiday season is past. 
These three books will please both boys and girls: 


Jet’s Adventures 


Twelve-year-old Jet Stockwell is the hero of this story of 
pioneer days in America. The long trek by covered wagon, 
the building of the cabin home in the wilderness, Jet’s new 
friends—all these make up the thrilling story of JET’S AD- 
VENTURES. This book is illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, $1. 


How Jimmy Came Through 


Twelve-year-old Jet Stockwell is the hero of this story of 
at times, but devoted to his family. How he started a little 
business of his own and helped with the family’s expenses 
while his father was recovering from an accident is told in 
this book, which has attractive covers and pictures in silhou- 
ette. Price, 50 cents. 


Story Friends 


This book of four stories, for children from six to twelve, is a 
parade of fascinating characters: Elsa and Elise and their 
fairy godmother; a little dog that was lost; Billy Brag, the, 
mayor’s son, and two little Mexican children, Felipe and 


Josefita. With full-page pictures and bound in blue cloth, this 
book is 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
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Hello, long distance, will you ring 
Old Santa Claus’s shop? 
I want to talk three minutes, 


So please tell me when to stop. 


Is that you, Santa Claus? I hope 
That you are feeling fine. 
I must talk fast, so won’t you please 


Write down this list of mine? 


First Eleanor and Barbara Ann, 
Then Jack and Betty Jean— 
I want the same gift for each one: 


Wee Wisdom magazine. 


You'll have to guess what Santa was 
saying at his end of the line, but it was 


probably something like this: “Of 


Wee Wisdom is my choice because 
It’s twelve gay gifts in one; 
A brand-new copy every month, 


Its pages filled with fun. 


I love Wee Wisdom, and I’m sure 
My friends will love it too. 


And now, good-by, dear Santa Claus; 


The rest is up to you. 


course your friends will like Wee Wisdom. Who wouldn’t be thrilled with such a 


gift! I'll send your order through right now to make sure that each of your friends 


will receive Wee Wisdom in time for Christmas. You can count on me.” 


No doubt you are planning to give Wee Wisdom to some of your friends for 


Christmas. If so, you will want to follow Santa’s example by sending your order 


now to make sure that the first copy of Wee Wisdom arrives by Christmas Day. Use 
the gift blank that is inclosed in this number. Wee Wisdom is $1 a year. 


917 TRACY AVENUE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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